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so that those who have lived in so artificial a state as
to be unused to it in any form, are the sole persons
whom it disgusts in all forms. Of all virtues this is
the most evidently not instinctive, but a triumph over
instinct. Assuredly neither cleanliness nor the love
of cleanliness is natural to man, but only the capacity
of acquiring a love of cleanliness.

Our examples have thus far been taken from the
personal, or as they are called by Bentham, the self
regarding virtues, because these, if any, might be sup-
posed to be congenial even to the uncultivated mind.
Of the social virtues it is almost superfluous to speak;
so completely is it the verdict of all experience that
selfishness is natural. By this! do not in any wise mean
to deny that sympathy is natural also; I believe on
the contrary that  on that important fact rests the
possibility of any cultivation of goodness and noble-
ness, and the hope of their ultimate entire ascendancy.
But  sympathetic  characters, left  uncultivated,  and
given up to their sympathetic instincts, are as selfish
as others.    The difference is in the kind of selfishness:
theirs  is not solitary  but  sympathetic  selfishness>
.Tego'isme a deux, a frois, or a quatre;' and they may
be very amiable and delightful to those with whom
they sympathize, and grossly unjust and unfeeling to
the rest of the world.    Indeed the finer nervous orga-
nizations which are most capable of and most require
sympathy, have, from their fineness, so much stronger